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By THE Epitor oF THE Onto CuLTIVATOR. 
* A Merciful Man regardeth the Life of his Beast.’’ 


™ ERCY hath the true savor of ex- 
cellence, for it implies both com- 
wpassion and dependence. Com- 
2€ passion, in him with whom is 
wa power,—dependence in those that 


o there was no dependence, there 
would be no need for mercy, and 
if there was no transcendent pow- 

er, there could be no exercise of mercy. 

But we shall not discourse of that 

quality of mercy which so enobles the 

higher intelligences of heaven and 

earth, for we have assumed the lowlier 

task, to speak of that phase of rural 

life, which the season forces upon the 

attention of those who have the over- 
sight of domestic animals, and whose duty it is, to 


regard their lives, both for mercy and pecuniary in-| 


terest. 
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| for this time of need. Do you guage the supply by 
| the least possible necessity, and with a covetous eye 
to a surplus for future sale, when prices shall rule the 
highest ? or do you measure your duty by the com- 
fort of your dependent flocks, and make your distri- 
butions as liberal as their wants demand ? 





Remember now that nature has locked up nearly 
every resort, and in addition to this deprivation has 
she sent cold and snow and rain and tempest and 
ice, in the place of green fields and open brooks and 
warm suns. Not only should food be dealt out in 
good measure, but water should be, as far as possible, 
at all times accessible. Most of the winter feed is 
dry, and while eating of it, animals would often re- 
sort to a moderate draught of water, if it was at hand ; 
whereas, they are often neglected until, they moan 
for drink, and then they take in over much. This is 
mischievous, as well as unmerciful. It chills them 
through, and hurts both the circulation and the diges- 
tion. 

The farm stock should be provided with shelter 
from the winds and storms. It is poor economy, to 
say nothing of mercy, to expose the animals in 


drenching rains, cutting storms and biting winds.— 
| Comfort is essential to improvement in the condition 
the wicked are cruel.” We have not now taken) of animals. Care and kindness should be.exercised 
upon us to speak to those outlaws against humanity, every day, and man, who has the prerogative of pow- 
who have perverted and stifled the holy gift of tender-| er, should ingratiate himself thus, as the friend and 
ness, but to such as class themselves with the “ mer-| protector of the brute. Their wants and infirmities 
ciful man.” Come, then, good brother, let us go to| are various, and since they cannot ask or complain, 
the farm yard, to the stables, and the feeding grounds, | j¢ jg oyr duty to volunteer our intellige 
and we will talk by the wayside as we go; for our} their infirmity. 
lecture sphere is not confined to the warm hearth,) When the horses and oxen come in from a hard 
and to dressing gown and slippers. A walk of @) jays work, do not leave them to lie down upon the 


mile or two, with this Winter wind hurling the sleet, bare floor of the stable, from which they would rise 
and snow flakes into our faces, while the frost is a with stiffened limbs, illy prepared for a day of toil.— 
bling at our toes and finger ends, will enforce the 


; : : | We should fear the poor brutes, in their midnight ru- 
lessons of mercy, and give point to the saying— | minations, might moan a prayer which should reach 
the ears of the God of mercy, and be a witness 
You, good farmer friend, are the repository of pow-| against us in the final day. Give the faithful 
er. Like the King of Egypt, you have garnered the| toilers a good dry and wide bed, as well as food 
stores of the earth, and now that the outer supplies enough. 
are cut off, the beasts of the field look up to you with | The teeming cows and ewes demand your tender- 
mute and trusting eloquence, as the almoners of Na-| ness. The shivering colts and calves and pigs lay in 
ture. Now prove a claim to mercy, by first estab-| their claim, and altogether you have work enough to 
lishing a claim to justice. prove your title as a merciful man, of whom it is also 


Day by day, you deal out | 
from your stores the food which you have husbanded| written, that such shall obtain mercy. 


It is further written, “ But the tender mercies of 


nce to supply 


** A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.’’ 
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Cooking Food for Hogs. 


EXPERIMENT OF Samvuet H. Cray, or Bour- 
BON Co., Ky. 





The advantages of cooking food for hogs and 
other farm animals, have never yet been duly ap- 
preciated by American farmers; although nu- 
merous experiments have been made (usually 
upon a small seale, it is true) that have gone far 
to demonstrate its importance. 

In the October No. of the Valley Farmer, we 
published an article on this subject, in which we 
gave the result of the valuable and interesting in- 
vestigations of Dutrochet, Dumas and Raspail, 
going to show the mysterious and beautiful ope- 
rations of nature in the formation of the various 
grains and roots which enter into the food of man 
and beast, and of the necessity of their being sub- 
mitted to a certain degree of heat before their 
entire constituents could be reduced to that con- 
dition most available for digestion and assimila- 
tion. In that article we alluded to an experiment 
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Their several weights, at the time they were put 
up, were as follows : 
No. 1, 255 pounds. No. 4, 240 pounds. 
[3 “ “s,m. “ 
“ 3, 240 “ “ 6, 245 “ 
These were all fed for twelve days alike, on 
cooked meal, reduced to a thin slop, so that they 
could easily drink it ; and also on dry corn at the 
same time. At the end of twelve days they were 
again weighed, showing the following increase : 
No. 1, 294 pounds. Gain, 39 pounds. 
“ 2, 318 “ “ 33 “ 


“ 3, 290 “ “ 50 ‘“ 
“ 4, 276 “ “ 36 “ 
“ &, 290 “ “ 25 ‘“ 
“ 6, 282 “ “ 37 “ 


The hogs were then separated. Nos. 1 and 2 
were put in a pen to themselves, and fed on 
boiled corn thirty days. The corn consumed was 
390 pounds, or 6 bushels and 54 pounds, when 
dry. Under this treatment No. 1 gained 50 lbs. ; 
No. 2 gained 52 pounds. The two together 
gained 102 pounds. 





in feeding hogs, then in progress by Samuel H. 
Clay, Esq., of Bourbon county, Ky., and prom- 
ised to give our readers the result as soon as the 
facts could be ascertained. Mr. Clay has since 
very kindly furnished us with a statement in full 


of the number and weight of the hogs, the quan-) 
tity of grain they consumed, the form in which it) 


was fed to them, and the gain of each animal un- 
der the different forms of treatment. 

Mr. Clay’s experiment was commenced on the 
16th day of July, with six barrows, each about 
twelve months old. We shall indicate each hog 
by the same number throughout the experiment. 


Nos. 3 and 4 were put together in a pen and 
fed the same length of time on boiled meal, re- 
duced to thin slop. The meal consumed, when 
dry, weighed 270 pounds, equal to 4 bushels and 
46 pounds. No. 3 gained 30 pounds, and No. 4 
gained 50 pounds—both together gained 80 Ibs. 

Nos. 5 and 6 were fed on dry corn for the same 
period, and consumed 405 pounds, equal to 7 
bushels and 13 pounds. No. 5 gained 10 pounds, 
and No. 6 gained 32 pounds, or both together 
gained 42 pounds. 

We illustrate the whole in tabular form as fol- 
‘lows : 





Nos. | _ Bushels consumed. } 4 in 30days. | Lb 
1&2 | 6 and 54 lbs. boiled corn. 102 pounds. 
3&4) 4and46 “ “ meal. 80 pounds. 
5&6 | 7and13 “ drycorn, 42 pounds. 





At the end of 30 days the hogs were changed 
and fed as follows: Nos. 5 and 6 that had 
been fed on dry corn, were changed and fed on 
cooked meal for 26 days ; they consumed in that 
time 234 pounds of meal, or 6 bushels and 10 
lbs. No. 5 gained 40 pounds, and No. 6 gained 
34 pounds—the two together gained 74 pounds. 

Numbers 3 and 4, that had been fed on cooked 


| Gain in 30 days. » | Lbs. of Pork tol bu. Corn. | Corn perbush. | Cost of Pork per Ib. 


14 lbs. 65-100. 28 cents. lcent 9 mills. 
16 Ibs. 61-100. 28 cents. lecent 6 mills. 
_5Sibs. 80-100. 2cents. | a. cents 8 mills. 


meal, were fed the same length of time on dry 
corn; they consumed 364 pounds, or 63 bushels. 
No. 3 gained 34 pounds, No. 4 gained 10 pounds 
—the two together gained 44 pounds. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were continued on the boiled corn 
with about the same results as on the first trial. 
The following table shows the result of the second 
trial : 











5 & 6 | 4 and 10 ibs. boiled meal. 





Nos. | Bushelsconsumed. _| Gainin26days. | Lbs. of Pork tol bu. Corn. | Corn per bush. | Cost of Pork per lb. : 
74 pounds. | 17 Ibs. 72-100. 28 cents. | lcent 5 mills. 
44 pounds. 6 Ibs. 77-100. 28 cents. 4cents1 mill. 


3&4 | 6 and 28 lbs. dry corn. 





It will be seen that during the twelve days, 
when the hogs were first put up and all fed to- 
gether on cooked meal, that No. 5 gained twenty- 
Jive pounds, which on the first trial after they 
were separated and fed thirty days on dry corn, 
consumed 2024 pounds, and gained but ten lbs. ; 
this, estimating the corn at 28 cents per bushel, 
brings the meat at 10 cents and 1 mill per pound; 
and when changed again on the second trial, to 
boiled meal, consumed but 117 pounds in twenty- 
six days, and gained forty pounds, which, at the 
same rate per bushel, reduces the gain to one cent 
and four mills per pound. 


No. 4, in the first twelve days, fed on the cooked 
meal, made a gain of thirty-six pounds, or three 
pounds a day; and when separated and continued 
thirty days on cooked meal, consumed but 135 
pounds, and gained fifty pounds, which brings the 
cost of the meat to one cent and three mills per 
pound; but when changed to dry corn on the 
second trial, consumed 182 pounds in twenty-six 
days, and gained but ten pounds, which again in- 
creases the cost of the pork gained to nine cents 
and one mill per pound. 

In conclusion, Mr. Clay states: “I now give 
my mode of preparing the feod. I have two 
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large 60 gallon kettles, fixed upon small furnaces, | Use of Fertilizers. 
(Mott’s agricultural furnaces,) that when full hold | —_ 

but a small armful of wood. I put 50 pounds of| Under the head of Fertilizers, we find several items 
meal to a kettle, and then fill it with water ; when | of correspondence in the Agricultural Report of the 


cooked this makes 405 pounds of slop. I find | yy, S. Patent Office for 1855, of which we subjoin 
that my cows and horses are very fond of it, and 


, : » ay ly | the following : 
improved finely on it. I am of opinion it would| r 
be better to cook food for all kinds of stock.” Statement of C. W. Basnirt, Woodford Co., Ill. 


Mr. Clay did not take into the account the No manure is used on our naturally rich soils, 
quantity of wood consumed, as that was chips and | except when the farmers are compelled to remove 
trash picked up on the farm. | the accumulations from around their barns and 

With an apparatus arranged upon a large) yards. These, however, are highly beneficial to 
scale, something as we proposed in our October) gardens, and apple trees which have commenced 
number, the cooking we believe could be done| bearing, as well as to grass, potatoes and grain, 
much more economically, both as to fuel and on the lightest prairies, and for that class of soils 
labor. \termed by us the “barrens.” 

The experiment shows the advantages of cook- | 
ing food for hogs, even more conclusively than we | continued in their virgin richness simply by an- 
had anticipated, or in the articles we have fre- nually plowing edad tl obshiln off cam grain 
quently written on the subject, even claimed gejqs, and the stalks of Indian corn, never allow- 
for it. . |ing them to be consumed by fire. A short dis- 

The gain of the hogs fed on cooked meal, is tance south of this, resided two farmers, one of 
about three times as great as the gain of those fed whom every year eathered up his corn stalks and 
on the dry corn, although we think the difference | hyrnt them, and also burnt over his stubble fields 
in favor of the cooked meal would have been  pefore plowing. The other never allowed a stalk 
still greater had the hogs not received the start of por a straw to be burnt on his land, but always 
twelve days feeding on cooked meal before the | plowed them under. After some fifteen years 


experiment of putting them on dry corn Was | had elapsed, the farm of the former yielded on an 
commenced. 


5 . a }average some 15 bushels of corn less to the acre 
Whether the slop fed in this instance was re-| than when he commenced cultivating “it, while 
duced to that consistence calculated to give the | that of the latter produced as abundantly as at 
most favorable results, is still a matter for further | gp, 
experiment. Somewhat less water might have) - 
given a greater gain ; for it will be seen that the | Statement of Avex. Heron, Fayette Co., Ind. 
hogs that were fed on the boiled corn, although; The most common method of improving and 
they eat more pounds, it was less expanded in| renovating the soil in this county, is by plowing 
boiling than the cooked meal, and the hogs gained | under a crop of clover, or by a rotation of crops 
considerably more in the same time than those|of clover, wheat and corn. This has proved to 
fed on the meal, though they eat more corn. |be the cheapest, easiest and best method, as the 
Farmers heretofore have failed to cook the | land continually becomes improved, and this to a 
food for their stock, under the impression that the | very high degree. 
saving would not be equal to the trouble and ex-| Another good method is to turn the hogs into a 
pense of the operation. Mr. Clay’s experiment field of standing corn, and allow them to fatten by 
proves that one bushel of corn fed in the form of |feeding themselves. In this way, much of the 
cooked meal, is about equal to three bushels of substance extracted by the crop is returned again 
corn fed dry, making a saving of more than 60 /|to the soil, which leaves the ground in fine con- 
bushels in 100 bushels of corn. Now we be- |dition for plowing the succeeding spring. A field 
lieve, that with a properly constructed steam vat,| treated in this manner, has come under my im- 
100 bushels of corn in the form of meal, can be | mediate notice, which has been planted in corn 
cooked at a cost not exceeding the market value |and fed in the fields to hogs for twenty-five con- 
of ten bushels of corn. Nor is that all that may |secutive years, and the present season has pro- 
be gained by this system of feeding. If a hog| duced the largest yield ever known before. 
fed on cooked meal can be made to gain 50 Ibs.| cratement of R. BUCHANAN of Cincinnati, O. 
in the same time that another hog (equal in all vac nie? aa 
respects) will gain 10 pounds when fed on dry In the cultivation of my little suburban farm of 
corn, bringing it to the maturity of 200 or 300 44 acres, with 700 fruit trees and 20,000 grape 
pounds in the same time that one fed on dry corn| ¥i2¢% I have had abundant occasion to appreciate 
can be made to weigh 100 pounds—thus avoiding the value of manures. In the viney ard, and 
the risk, trouble and expense of more than half| ®round the fruit trees, an occasional application 
the lifetime of the animal—then certainly every |Of ashes has been found valuable, alternating with 
farmer should adopt the system of cooking, with-| stable menaite every two or three yours.» I Lave 
out delay.— Valley Farmer. twice tried salt, sown in March, on my grass 
aie _ es ee lands, at the rate of a bushel and a half to the 
If we all had windows in our breasts, we would | acre, with marked advantage. Gypsum has been 
take good care to keep the blinds down. ‘sometimes tried by our farmers on grass, and 


It would seem that the prairies here might be 
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found useful; but it is rather too expensive, say 
at $2 50 to $3 per bushel. 

For our general crops, deep tillage and a little 
barnyard manure is all that is required, paying 
proper attention of course on the uplands to rota- 
tion, little or none being necessary in the bottom 
lands. Many farmers, with us, turn red clover 
under, and others plow in buckwheat ; and they 
are well pleased with the results. As our farms 
diminish in size before an increased population, 
we shall learn from necessity the value of ma- 
nure. 











Quakers & Horses—French Agriculture. 


As you say, “the Quakers of Ohio need no de- 
fence” against the querulous charge of being 
overmuch interested in fast horses at the Ohio 
State Fair. When Quakerism was born, both 
the people and their priests were in the habit of 
assembling on the village green on Sunday, after 
morning prayer had been hastily dispatched, to 
witness badger baiting, cock fighting, gambling, 
&e., and then going home tipsy at night. No 
wonder then that the early Quakers, in bearing a 
testimony against these iniquities, acquired habits 
of religious aceticism that would be out of place 
in this age of light and progress. 

It has been said that a “Quakers’ religion is 
founded on economy,” if so, his recreations should 
be, of course; hence he prefers a fine strong fast 
horse, to a mean logy slow animal; he had much 
rather see his youngxson expend his surplus steam 
in training colts, breaking them to the saddle and 
harness, and even running a scrub race now and 
then with his neighbors boy, than to see him run- 
ning into habits even less intellectual, and more 
dangerous to the health of both body and soul! 
Should he see his young inexperienced daughter 
mount a colt bare-back, and ride like mad over 
the big pasture, as though she was instinctively 
determined to die with a broken neck, rather than 
to live and grow pale and misshapen, it would 
not strike at his life half as much as it would if 
he saw her get into a fine buggy and ride off to a 
dance with a young man, whose genteel costume 
only masked the inward deficiencies of the crea- 
ture it enclosed. 

The late World’s Fairs at London and Paris, 
have done more to give a spur to French Agri- 
culture, perhaps, than to any other industrial in- 
terest in that country; the government has taken 
the matter in hand, not as governments generally 
do, but as the French say, en maitre; for it does 
not lavish indiscriminate premiums on the un- 
worthy landholder, but makes it obligatory on the 
committee of award at the regional exhibitions, 
not to neglect those working practical men who 
(exploiter) labor on those farms which have won 
the highest prize, (prime d’honneur,) which is 


now fixed at 5000 francs, and a silver eup of 


the value of 3000. 
The Bulletin of the Society of Zoological Ac- 
climatation, has grown up sinee the great London 
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at his installation pronounced a neat and signifi- 
cant allocution, in which he says, “Our aim is no 
less than to fill our fields, our forests, and our 
rivers with new hosts; to augment the number of 
our domestic animals, this first of wealth to the 
cultivator; to vary and increase the alimentary 
resources, so insufficient under our present prac- 
tice; to adopt other mechanical and economical 
appliances by way of endowing our agriculture, 
so long depressed and stationary with those gifts 
heretofore unknown or neglected, yet no less 
desirable than those utilities which were be- 
queathed to us by past generations.” 

I am indebted to the truly gifted and indefati- 
gable Secretary of our N. Y. State Society, for 
the loan of the Paris edition of the Bulletin, and 
also for several numbers of the Journal @agri- 
culture pratique. Even the engravings of this 
Journal give evidence that the day when an ass 
and a cow were yoked together to draw a wooden 
plow, is passed; for here are the sturdy horse- 
teams of Norman improved blood, before horse- 
rakes and mowers, cast iron and the steel plows, 
&e. Here also are cuts of every prominent agri- 
cultural improvement as exhibited at the great 
concours universelle at Paris. If agriculture is 
thus being lifted up from the slough of tradition 
by the aid of an Imperial government, why should 
it not be in a nation like ours, where every man 
is a sovereign. 8. W. 


Ps 


Waterloo, N. ¥., 12th Mo., 24th, 1856. 





A Dish of Hash. 


We are truly grateful to our army of correspond- 
ents at this season of the year, who send us, besides 
those captivating pictures with V’s and X’s, such 
words of cheer and counsel, and scraps of experience 
and items of progress in our noble calling. Ten 
thousand thanks, dear friends. And now we will 
dish up a table full from some of your letters : 


James Chisum, of Paris, Lamar Co., Texas, 
Inquiries after good Hogs. 


I want to know of your many subscribers, of 
the different kind of hogs. We are poorly sup- 
plied with fine hogs, and I want to get a pair of 
the finest or the largest; and I would like to know 
how much they are worth there, and how much it 
will cost to get them to New Orleans. You will 
do me the favor to make some inquiries if they 
are not advertised in your Cultivator. 


Here is a sample of many such greetings as we get 
On the Horse Question. 


Cor. Harris:—In renewing my subscription 
to the Ohio Cultivator, allow me to congratulate 
you on the manly and decided position you have 
taken in reference to “Horse Agriculture;” and 
as one of your numerous subscribers, endorse all 
that you have said upon the subject. It is really 
gratifying to find the oldest agricultural paper, 
now in existence in Ohio, the champion of that 





noblest of animals—the blooded Horse—and I 


Fair; M. J. G. Saint Hilaire, the tirst President,!am equally sorry to find * * * [here the writer 
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makes some personal allusions to our “modest” | 
cotemporaries, who are shocked] * * * at the| 
appearance of a horse ina canter. Although a} 
resident of the * Cattle King” region of the Scioto 
valley, and a breeder of short-horn cattle, I confess 
to an amiable weakness, to horseflesh; and in this 
free fight I desire to be counted in—shall I hold) 
your hat Col.? Bs F. 

No, thank you! Every fellow holds his own hat, | 
and ours is a cap, and tied on. The late President) 
of the State_Board also gives his ideas of 
Extra Performances at Ag. Exhibitions. 

The recent discussions touching the extra per- 
formances which so naturally and pertinaciously 
attach themselves to our Agricultural Fairs, have 
interested me, and been the more especially grat- 
ifying, because all parties whose sentiments have 
been elicited, seem to accord in the opinion that 
Agricultural Exhibitions should not foster horse 
racing. We have never been able to see any 
more impropriety in testing in a proper manner, 
the capacities of one horse for a roadster, than 
those of another for heavy draught. Indeed we 
know of no way a committee can judge under- 
standingly of the merits of a horse as a roadster, 
without witnessing some exhibition of his action, 
powers of endurance, etc. And so desirable do 
we consider the improvement of this all important 
class of horses, should a “zeal not according to 
knowledge,” lop this feature from our exhibitions, 
their attractiveness would be marred, and their 
utility much diminished. The Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture appreciating the deplorable tenden- 
cy to overdriving and racing, have never offered 
a premium for speed ; have been careful to instruct 
their committees to not let speed have an undue 
influence in determining their awards; and have 
enforced stringent rules prohibiting racing, betting, 
jockeying, drivers hallooing at horses, ete. The 
general sobriety of our agricultural people and the 
well known position of the Board in this regard, 
have had so salutary an influence, we have seldom 
had oceasion to meet violations of these rules. 
Indeed at the late fair at Cleveland, where they 
were appended to the daily programmes and 
otherwise made public, and the marshals and po- 
lice were instructed to arrest and eject from the 
grounds any one persisting in transgressing either 
of them; we noticed but one violation during the 
exhibition—that of a driver hallooin; ‘+ his horse 
—who ceased the moment a marshat «vuld ride 
tohim. J. R. Page, one of the delegates from 
the N. Nork State Ag. Society, to our last fair, 
in his report published in that Society’s Journal, 
in speaking of the horse department, says: “To 
their credit, be it said, the State Board offered no 
prizes for, nor allowed trials of speed.” We thank 
this gentleman for thus giving publicity abroad to 
the position of our Board on this subject, and re- 
cording in the New York Society’s Journal, this 
concise but ample refutation of the misstatements 
in reference to this matter, emanating in the spleen 
of a disappointed ill disposed person, and publish- 
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Without ever having given any formal expres- 
sion of opinion as to the propriety of public ex- 
hibition of Ladies’ Equestrianism, the Ohio State 
Board of Ag. have never seen proper to give it 
their patronage, and make it a part of their exhi- 
bitions. Though at Newark and Columbus, the 
use of the ring was appropriated to the ladies for 
a short period during the progress of the State 
exhibition. At the late show at Cleveland, the 
ring was not used for that purpose till the State 
exhibition was through. 

We have thus given some account of the action 
of our Board, and its results, with the hope of 
eliciting the views of others who have had expe- 
rience in getting up and managing Agricultural 
Fairs. We have not done so boastingly, for we 
believe every member of our Board feel, that al- 
though our fairs have been considered very suc- 
cessful, they have not been in all respects just what 
we could desire. And I believe we all join in the 
hope that our successors may be favored to bring 
them nearer perfection. W. HH. Lapp. 

12th mo. 1856. 


A subscriber in Athens wants to know about 
A Disease Among Sheep. 

Ep. Onto Cuitivator:—Do you or any of 
your numerous subscribers know any thing about 
a disorder among sheep, that causes their wool to 
turn a kind of a copperas color, (it generally 
commences about the shoulder,) which causes 
them to gnaw their wool off, or pull it out, and 
scratch on any thing they can get against; and 
upon examining them their skin seems thick, with 
kind of a matter or wax that runs out and forms 
a kind of a scab. If so, will you be so good as to 
inform me through your paper what the cause is, 
and whether there is any cure for it. 


Of course the sheep have the scab, and if they are 
badly affected at this season of the year, the best way 
to doctor them is to cut off their heads. In warm 
weather, they can be cured—if not too bad off—by a 
wash of tobacco tea, which is out of the question in 
cold weather. 


Here is a good story from a friend in Holmes, about 
Chester White Pigs. 

I have a Chester White Sow, fifteen months 
old, that I imported from Thomas Wood of Ches- 
ter Co., Pennsylvania. She had eighteen pigs at 
one litter. If any of your subscribers can beat 
it I would like to hear trom them. 

Rees Lewis. 


We are pleased to learn by the Belmont Chronicle 
of the importation of 


A Fine Tennessee Horse. 


He was procured for the Company in Tennes- 
see, by Rev. Woodroffe, who speaks of him, in a 
letter we have just seen, as a most magnificent 
animal. He is a bay horse, five years old, and 
fifteen anda half hands high, of the best and 
purest blood, without any doubt a thorough bred 


| horse. 
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A Talk in the Poultry Yard. 


A few days ago our ten-year-old Master Lu,—the 
youngest of the little Harrises,—asked us to advance 
him a fip, (having spent all his loose change for 
Christmas presents,) wherewith to buy a porcelain 
egg; for he said that on these cold nights the eggs 
in the nest at the barn were sure to be frozen. The 
origin of his poultry business was on this wise : hav- 
ing a few dimes, saved up from his mother’s commu- 
tation money, of a dime a month for abstaining from 
coffee at his breakfast, Master Lu went into the live 
stock business, and invested his capital in hens, on 
which he has more than doubled his money in the 
first three months. So much for a preface to what 
we were going to say of 
Hens among the Farmers. 

Few people are aware of the value of the poultry 
crop of the country. We have no official statistics 
to show what it is worth, but have taken some pains 
to arrive at a good guess, by careful observation, com- 
parison and estimation, during the past season. We 
have actual reports from several shipping points in 
Ohio, and for the rest will give the result of our own 
cackle-ations, based upon the actual and possible yield 
of hens, as they are and can be kept under ordinary 
circumstances by farmers. 

Suppose every farmer to keep ten hens—a low es- 
timate—worth ten cents each, at home. If these are 
a good, well bred sort of hens, as they should be, they 
will each lay four dozen of eggs in the year, besides 
a dozen or fifteen in early Spring, from which they 
should raise ten chickens. (One of Lu’s common 
hens has raised twenty chicks, at two settings, and 
will still make out her four dozen of eggs in the sea- 
son.) Then we have one man’s hen crop, thus : 


10 hens, worth at home 10 cts. each, $1 00 








10 chicks from each, at 10 cents, - 10 00 

4 dozens of eggs, each 10 cents, - 4 00 
Total, - - - - - - $15 00 
Deduct for feed and expenses, - 5 00 
Net profit, - - - - - $10 00 


Or one dollar from each hen. At the above rates 
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| there is sufficient margin for the cost of marketing, 
_as we pay on an average fifteen cents for chickens 
jand fifteen cents a dozen for eggs, in our city market. 
| Now we pay twenty or twenty-five cents for eggs, 
and eighteen for chicks. 

There are in Ohio, say 165,000 occupied farms. 
Then there are a great many mechanics and people 
in towns, villages and cities, who make a fair show 
of hens, enough to make up at a very low estimate, 
200,000 families. Give to each a profit of $10 in 
hens, and you have the sum of $2,000,000 as the 
proceeds of the hen crop alone, which is one-third 
the assessed value of all the sheep in Ohio, and one- 
half the assessed value of all the hogs,—though the 
assessed value of hogs is not one-half the real worth 
of those animals. Do you call this counting chickens 
before they are hatched? Not atall. We have left 
too much margin, for the hens upon the farm need 
not cost $5 a year for keeping ; they will almost pick 
up their living the year round, of insects, worms, 
waste grains among the cattle, etc. Now add to the 
hens all the geese, ducks, turkies, and other domestic 
birds, and the Poultry crop of the country assumes an 
importance worthy of ranking it in the lists of the 
properties of the State. 

As pertinent to this subject now, we wish to say a 
few words upon 
The Care of Hens in Winter. 

Farmers keeping a dozen or twenty fowls, do not 
generally have a separate establishment for them, 
but give them the liberty of the barn and yards.— 
This is more for their health than where they are 
confined to small heneries, and enables them to pick 
up most of their living. If left to themselves, hens 
will usually choose out a roosting place in the trees, 
out of the reach of polecats and other terrestrial 
poachers, subject only to the depredations of owls. 
This is well enough in warm weather, when the trees 
are covered with leaves; but when the habit is es- 
tablished, the hens do not often quit their airy perch 
at the approach of Winter, and the consequence is, 
that they get their combs and toes frosted, and lay no 
eggs during the cold weather. The better way is to 
have a perch in a sheltered place, and teach the hens 
to resort to it early in the Fall, if not all the year. 
The Feed in Winter 

Should be—besides the grains and seeds which the 
hens pick up—a frequent lunch of lean boiled meat, 
cut small, or bits of raw meat, boiled and mashed po- 
tatoes ; sunflower seeds are also an excellent winter 
feed ; these will tend to keep the hens in laying, ex- 
cept in the very coldest weather. They should have 
access to water, and a bed of sand and ashes, with 
bits of lime and burnt bones, at all times. Some 
people advise to keep hens in a warm cellar during 
Winter, to secure plenty of eggs. We tried it faith- 
fully one Winter, and came to the conclusion that it 
did not pay. 
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Draining and Reclaiming Swamps. 





MPSS 


There is hardly any subject of farming upon which 
we receive so many inquiries, as that of Drarnine. 
Those who wish to get the best book on the subject, 
should send 50 cents to C. M. Saxton & Co., N. Y., 
for “ Munn’s Practical Drainer.” A premium was 
awarded William Johnson of Geneva, N. Y., by the 
N. Y. State Ag. Society, in 1856, for experiments in 


Draining, and as his statement covers the ground of}, 


practice, we give it below, from_the Transactions of 
that Society for 1856 : 


I have on my farm about eighteen acres of flat 
low land, being a sort of basin for the deposit of 
the water running from a large tract of surround- 
ing lands. ‘The soil is a kind of vegetable mold 
interspersed with clay, with a clay subsoil. Ten 
years ago I purchased the farm on which I now 
reside. At that time this piece was overgrown 
with small trees, bushes, willows, bog grass, etc., 
presenting a most unsightly appearance, and was 
considered almost a nuisance; in fact, it was 
known and pointed out as the swamp. The spring 
after I came in possession of it, I cut down all 
the trees and bushes, burned them, together with 
a large quantity of old logs, tree tops, ete., then 
dug an open ditch two and a half feet deep thro’ 
the lowest part of it, which carried off a consider- 
able portion of the surface water, and was really 
a great improvement, but was not what the land 
required, (nor what I intended to do as soon as 
more pressing improvements were disposed of,) it 
being a rough, uneven place, full of holes, with a 
close tenacious subsoil, the water standing in the 
low places a considerable portion of the year, and 
of course too wet to be tilled with any success. 
Last spring, I commenced the work of under- 
draining it in earnest, by cutting a ditch along 
the east and lowest side of the lot for a main 
drain, thirty inches deep, to be laid with six inch 
tile. I then commenced on the north and lowest 
end of the lot with the cross drains, making them 
about thirty-two feet apart, (varying a little ac- 
cording to the situation of the surface,) nearly at 
right angles with and entering the main drain.— 
Now for the resu/t—as the drains progressed, the 
water began to disappear from the surface, and 
within about one week after the drains were dug, 
the water entirely disappeared from the lowest 
places. The effect was striking and remarkable 
to every one who witnessed it. That portion 
through which the drains had been cut being en- 
tirely dry, whilst the other portion immediately 
adjoining, was literally soaked in water, and as 
fast as the drains progressed, the water would as 
rapidly disappear. The experiment has proved 
entirely satisfactory, and I have already plowed 
about one-third of the lot, and intend to plant the 
whole, of it to corn, next spring; in fact, I expect 
after it shall have been thoroughly tilled, it will 
be one of the driest lots on the farm, and if the 
season proves favorable, I have no doubt the 
corn crop will tell well next year. 
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| ‘The actual amount expended in draining the 
/nine acres described above, is $254.20-100— 
\showing the whole expense to be about $26 per 
acre, the items of which are given below: 


| To digging 630 rods drain, at 1fe...... $75 
do 42 rods main drain, at l4e.. 5 
To 588 six inch tile, at $18 per 1,000... 10 
1,680 2 inch pipe tile, $12 50 per 1,000 21 
7,560 one and a half inch pipe tile, at 
$9 per 1,000. 
To drawing 
do 
do 


60 
838 
ds 
00 


68 
2 
» 


04 
00 
50 


ee ee ee | 


588 six inch tile......... 
1,680 two inch pipe tile..... 
7,560 one and a half inch pipe 

tile ....0. eecces 
To 400 feet of lumber for bottom of main 

Crain. ...ccccceee 
To leveling bottom and laying tile 672 

rods, at 2c per rod......eeceeees . 18 
To filling same, 3c per rod........-++. 20 


cocee -- 11 00 


errr Tee ecasesce £00 


44 

16 

$234 20 

The cost per rod of the different sized drains, 

with the items, are given below—the difference 

in the cost being chiefly the difference between 
the price of large or small tile, viz : 


Five hundred and eighty-eight 6 inch tile. $10 58 





Digging 42 rods, 14c per rod.......... 5 88 
Laying and filling same ........++.,+. 2 10 
ill SE, 2 00 
Lumber for bottom ........-2.2eee005 4 00 
Total expense, (or 58} cts. per rod) ..$24 56 
Two inch Tile. 
One thousand six hundred and eighty two 
inch tile, at $12 50 per thousand.... .$ 21 00 
Digging 120 rods, at 12¢ ...... coos 14 40 
Laying and covering tile, 5c.. . 600 
Drawing tile.......... cocccese 2 SN 
Total, (or 36}¢ per rod)........-... $43 90 


One and a half inch Tile. 


Seventy-five thousand and sixty one and a 
half inch tile, at $9 per thousand.... .$68 
Digging 510 rods, at 12c ......-.+20.- 61 
Laying and covering same .....+..++.. 25 
Drawing tile ........... ll 


04 
20 
50 
00 


oer teen weer 


Total, (or about 324¢ per rod)......$ $165 » 74 








Thus I have given a correct Mateny of the 
above, hoping that it may be the means of in- 
ducing my brother farmers to improve some of 
the waste places on their farms which are now en- 
tirely worthless, and when thus improved are the 
most valuable part of their farms, and would by 
thus doing add many valuable acres to their 
farms. 

I have endeavored to give the facts distinctly, 
and in such form that I hope you will be able to 
understand them. WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
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The “Editor s Table. 


Gousting to Ola Friends and New. 
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we have pronounced it aloud to hear how it sounds ; 
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|receive the Cultivator this year as premiums from 
we have written it in full, to see how it looks, and| 


VOL. XIII. 





How to Fix Ir.—You see we have given the ad- 
ditional eight pages we promised, and now we will 
tell you how to fix it. Take a large needle, threaded 


with yarn, open the book at these middle pages, ad- 


just it nicely in the cover, put in the needle about an 
inch from the top of the page, run it through to the 


back, return it an inch lower down, carry it on the 


inside to within two inches of the bottom, and take 


another stitch as above, fasten the yarn and cut it off. 


Now lay the book on a table with the title page up, 
take a case knife or book folder, and split open the 


_ leaves, and the Cultivator is ready to be read and 


| preserved. 


Premium Cutrtivators.—Several hundreds will 


County Fairs, or the Ohio State Fair, which, as far 
as we know, will be found noted on the cover with 


for we want to be better acquainted with this ate the name of the person to whom this No. is addressed. 


comer, which is so full of promise of blessing. 


Farmers, Write For us !—Put on your thinking 


Reader ! we have joined hands with you for this! caps, and tell us your experiences, successes, fail- 


year, now let us understand each other. 


you read diligently, and this good right hand and so- 
ber brain do not play us false, you must be dull 
students not to get ten times the worth of your 
money, by the time the year closes. 
nest. The Ohio Cultivator is our pet; we have sat 
up with it, and watched over it by night and by day, 
we believe in it, nay, we swear by it, when we do| 
swear, and what there is in us to make it, we will | 
make it. Some editors parade their lists of illustrious 
correspondents—we have no lack of them—but after 
all, the editor’s own brain must be the leaven which 
leavens the whole lump. 

We do not expect to please every body,—we do 
not try to please every body,—some people we do not 
want to please. But give us your hand, good reader ! 
and while we maintain an honest independence, you 
will find a good many things in us you cannot help 
but like—a dollar’ s worth, at least. 


Not a Bit oF Div FERENCE. —Some good friends 
who are making up clubs for us, ask if they may take 


subscribers at different Post Offices to fill their clubs. | 


Of course they can. Pick up subscribers any where 
you please, and we will send to as many different 
Post Offices as you desire, all at the same rate. 

Tue Generous Response which we have already | 
received from the great Cultivator field, satisfies us| 
that our faith in the people is not a mistake. We 
can well afford the contemptuous flings of the dainty | 


aristocracy, who class us with “ low minds,” when we | 


find ourselves surrounded by such a host of good fel- 


lows. Thank God, our sympathies are not above the 


We are to! 
give you twenty-four numbers of the Ohio Cultivator | us what we should leave undone. 
in consideration of the subscription price received.| or scold us, as you like. 
Perhaps a dollar is all it will be worth to you; but if| 


We are in ear-|, 


ures, etc. Spur us up to what we should do, and tell 
Give us counsel, 
You cannot get us angry, 


and may do us and yourselves good. 


Onto EpirortaL Convention.—The fourth annual 
meeting of the Ohio Editorial Association will be 
held at Mansfield, on Thursday, the 15th of January 
inst. We notice the official call is for the 17th, 
which is an oversight. We hope to meet two hun- 
dred Editors and Publishers of the Ohio Press on that 
joceasion, to discuss business matters, renew and 
| form friendly relations, and have a goed time. 








Tue New State Hovse or Onto is to be opened 
for occupancy next week, and the event is to be cel- 
ebrated by a grand house warming, given to the citi- 
zens of the State, by the citizens of Columbus and 
vicinity. The Legislature will assemble.on Monday, 
the 5th inst., and on Tuesday evening the great fete 
is to come off. The building is not yet finished, but 
the main halls and offices are completed, and will be 
ready for occupancy this Winter. 


Tue Woot Question.—L. D. Campbell, M. C. 
from the Butler district in Ohio, has called for action 
in Congress on his Report as Chairman of the Commit- 
| tee of Ways and Means, made last session, in which 
is advocated the free importation of foreign wool.— 
The question is set for discussion early this month. 
We do not believe the measure can carry, in this 
|Congress. On this subject we have received a form 
| of petition, from a meeting in Fairfield county, which 
_is being circulated for signatures, to be presented to 
| Congress, protesting against the proposed reduction 
| of duties on wool. © 








Tue Unitep States AGRICULTURAL Society will 


common people who earn their living by hard work,| hold their annual meeting in Washington, D.C., on 


as we do ours. 


the 14th day of January instant. 
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‘ield Roller. 


The 





A subscriber in Monroe county requests us to give 
a plan for a field roller, and as this is an implement 
too seldom found among our farmers, we will devote 
a little space to the illustration of the subject here. 

The Field Roller should be made in two parts or 
sections of equal length. The cut above represents 
a skeleton or slab roller, of large diameter—say 3} 
to 4 feet—made of four equal planks, mitred together, 
with an X frame in the end of each section, to hold 
the central iron rod, which should be an inch in diam- 
eter. When the planks are fastened together, 
(whole length at first, if desired,) and the centre 
frame fastened in, strike a circle at each end, by 
which to size the roller to a perfect cylinder, then 
hew it to the line as near as may be, and either finish 
it with a plane, or put in a temporary crank, and turn 
it off smooth with chisels; or if you have a horse 
power or other power, you can turn it off with a band 
running over the roller from the power. A roller of 
this kind is too light of itself, and should have a box 
in the frame, to put in weights for ballast. 

A solid roller is a more effective implement, and 
more easily made by farmers, who are their own me- 
chanics. Take a sound log, of pine, poplar, cucum- 
ber, elm, or such like wocd,a little over 7 feet in 
length, hew it to a true octagon—* eight square,” as 
some say—then rig it for turning, as directed in the 
case above. After it is dressed off round, mark the 
middle of the roller with the chisel, in the lathe, and 
saw it in two equal parts; also mark the ends true, 
and cut them off, too. Then drive in iron gudgeons 
for the two outer ends, and for the middle, drive the 
gudgeon in one section, fast, and let it work in a 
socket in the end of the other section, with a space 
of three inches between the inner ends of the sec- 
tions, to be kept open by a washer. For a solid 
roller of the lighter timbers, 28 inches in diameter is 
large enough. Ifof heavy oak it would be pretty 
heavy, unless thoroughly dry. 

Next, for the frame, which is so simple as to need 
but little illustration. Four inch scantling, framed 
together at the corners, and instead of having the 
pole or tongue split, as in the cut above, it would be 
better to run back single, between the sections, and 
tenon in the back of the frame, and then be stayed 
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9 
by braces in front. Such a roller, well made, will 
cost about $15. The chief advantage of a two sec- 
tion roller, is, that it can be turned abont ‘without 
gouging up the soft or mellow ground, as one section 
will roll back in turning, while the other,rolls for- 
ward ; whereas, a whole log roller will only slide in 


turning about. 


Timber logs for rollers should be cut in the winter, 
and then they will not crack so badly in seasoning, 
as if cut while in sap; and if a pump log borer were 
run through the heart of the stick lengthwise, it would 
be a still further prevention of cracking. This time 
of comparative leisure will afford farmers an opportu- 
nity to build such implements as their skill will allow. 
Those who can better hire such work done by a me- 
chanic, can now find time to superintend their orders, 
and when the thing is wanted for use, it will be all 
ready. 

oe 

Cuinesé Sucar Cane is destined to be the great 
sensation among farmers and planters next season, 
and of course many persons will have seed to sell. 
A word of caution is necessary to save imposition 
and disappointment. We think this plant promises 
well, both for syrup and forage, and that it can be 
cultivated in all parts of Ohio and States not higher 
than the same latitude. At the late meetipg of Del- 
egates with the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, R. 
G. Corwin of Warren Co., made some interesting 
statements of his feeding the sugar cane to his herd 
of Short-horns, which satisfied him of its great value 
as a forage plant. 


That first rate syrup can be made 
from it at a cheap rate, has been pretty well estab- 
lished. We shall keep the readers of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator informed of what we learn to the advantage 
or disadvantage of this new production. Farmers or 
speculators must not think that because seed sells 
high now, it will be equally a matter of profit to raise 
it for the seed hereafter, as it produces abundantly, 
and after next season seed will be plenty. We ad- 
vise moderate experiments, and for home use, rather 
than speculation. There are three principal varie- 
ties now in the country: Ist, the Egyptian corn, 
which is not sweet ; 2d, the sugar millet, which is 
somewhat sweet ; and 3d, the Chinese sugar cane, 
which is very full of saccharine juice. We shall 
speak of cultivation and manufacture hereafter. 
oaeissensetenalsaigiliasia - 
Form or AcricutturaL Parers.—The editor of 
Life Illustrated suggests that all our agricultural jour- 
nals should adopt the quarto form, to be uniform in 
size and shape. We do not think so. An octavo, 
like the Ohio Cultivator, is large enough for a book 
to be bound ; a quarto is too large for library pur- 
poses, and not so handy to read as a folio. We 
stand for our octavo, which is worth just double the 
price of either a quarto or folio, as it becomes a li- 
brary book, to be taken up at any time. 








—— 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


New Varieties of Hardy Grapes. 
Since it has become generally admitted that none 
of the finer varieties of foreign grapes can be success- 
fully cultivated in this country, (except under glass,) 
horticulturists have wisely turned their attention to 
the production of improved varieties of American 


grapes, or hybrids between the native and foreign va- | 


rieties. The results thus far have been highly suc- 
cessful, and there is reason to believe that in a very 
few years, new seedlings will be produced in this 


country that will compare favorably with the best, 
European varieties as table grapes, and adapted to! 
withstand the rigor of our winters and the mildew of 


our summers. When this is accomplished, and the 
people become generally informed respecting the cul- | 
ture and use of grapes, we may expect to see this, 
delicious and wholesome fruit become as cheap and| 
as much an article of diet among our people, as it is | 
among the inhabitants of the vine growing districts 
of France and Germany. 

Tue IsabeLtta AND CaTawsa are the only varie- 
ties of American grapes that have hitherto been 
found reliable and deserving of general cultivation. 
These are good as table grapes, but not equal for 
this purpose to many of the foreign kinds ; and only 
one of them (Isabella) can be relied on to ripen in 
the more northern States. 


a few years past, some of them without much if any 


merit, and others highly promising, but not yet suffi- | 


ciently tested in different parts of the country to fully 
establish their character. 

CuinTon is an improved variety of the native Frost | 
Grape of Western New York. The fruit is small, 


round, dark purple with a bloom, flavor sprightly but | 


rather harsh, especially if not fully ripe. It is valu- 


able for its hardiness, productiveness, and especially | 
for its earliness, ripening two or three weeks sooner | 
than the Isabella, and hence well suited for northern | 


latitudes. 


Tue Concorp is a newer and better variety, origi- 
nating in New England, supposed to be a seedling of 
the Isabella, which it very closely resembles, but is 
said to be one or two weeks earlier, and the vines 


hardier. 


A number of additional | 
varieties have been introduced to public notice within | 


On tasting the fruit, at several exhibitions | }itjons 
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‘and i is found to ripen somewhat earlier than the pa- 
/rent variety, butin other respects we believe is in- 
ferior to it. 
| Carter Oak and NortHern Musxapine, are va- 
rieties of the New England Fox Grape—the fruit 
| large, round, coarse, and of a strong musky odor ; not 
worthy of cultivation. The Mammoth Catawba, 
| White Catawba, and several other varieties said to 
have been raised from seed of the Catawba, we have 
 |also found of no value. 
| Tre Detaware Grape has been frequently no- 
‘ticed in our columns during the past three or four 
years, and every season’s experience only adds to the 
proof of its excellence and perfect adaptedness to our 
climate. Specimens were grown the past season 
near Boston and at Newburgh superior to those we 
have seen in Ohio, and all who saw and tasted them, 
gave strong testimony to their excellence. The 
vines are found as hardy as the Isabella or Catawba, 
and the fruit as free from mildew, thus corroborating 
the belief that it is of American origin, although the 
flavor of the fruit very nearly resembles that of the 
table grapes of Europe. We hope that all who pos- 
'sess vines of this variety will take pains to propagate 
‘them speedily, so that the public generally may soon 
have the benefit of this valuable acquisition. 
Tue Resecca Grare has been recently figured and 
| described i in horticultural journals, and specimens of 
'the fruit were exhibited at the late Pomological Con- 
‘vention at Rochester. It is said to have originated 
‘accidently from seed, in the garden of Mr. E. M. 
| Peake of Hudson, N. Y., where it has fruited for the 
last five years. The vine is perfectly hardy, and the 
fruit thus far escapes the mildew. Like the Dela- 
ware, the fruit possesses much of the delicacy of fla- 
vor of the best foreign grapes. Its color, too, is un- 
like that of any of our native varieties, being white 
and transparent like the Sweetwater or Chassellas 
family. If on further trial, and in different localities, 
this variety continues to prove hardy and exempt 
from mildew, it will prove a valuable companion to 
the Delaware. 

Several other and newer varieties of grapes were 
‘exhibited or described at the meeting at Rochester, 
but their qualities have not been sufficiently tested 
as yet to make it safe to decide upon their character. 

M. B. B. 


} 
| 
' 
| 


| 


yRAPE CULTURE IN NORTHERN Onto. 

The following, abridged from the Agricultural Re- 
port of the Patent Office, just issued, is a fit appendix 
to the foregoing article : 

Within the past eight years, the culture of the 
| vine has received much attention in this county, 
‘in consequence of the various horticultural exhi- 
having brought together specimens of this 


in New York, we have not found it quite equal in| fruit from the prominent grape-growing districts 


flavor to the Isabella. 


Tue Drana is called a seedling from the Catawba, | 


| 


| of the State, and demonstrating that, in the region 
of Lake Erie, but more particularly of Cleveland, 
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the “Isabella” grape had been found in the great- 
est perfection, alike in the profuseness of its 
bearing and the largeness of its berry; and, also, 
because it was not liable to mildew, as in other 
districts, and yielded larger profits to the cultiva- 
tor than any other fruit. 


The “Catawba,” as an open vineyard grape, 


is not so well adapted to this locality, as it requires 
a longer season to ripen; neither is its product so 
great, although, considering the excess of clear 
juice it affords beyond that of the Isabella, its in- 
crease in value, in the estimation of the growers 
here, must follow, from the fact that it is the 
“Wine” grape. Even this variety is here pro- 
duced in finer clusters than in Hamilton county, 
and, from the warmer nature of the sotl, contains 


more of the vinous quality than the product of 


the clayey hills of the Ohio river. 

The “Clinton” has been tried to a limited ex- 
tent, but is too rambling a grower to be profitable 
for vineyard purposes. Its berry is small also. 
I have a vineyard of 7 acres, directly on the 
Lake shore, which has been planted for five years, 
in rows ten feet apart, and ten feet from vine to 
vine. But this is occupying more ground than is 
necessary, and I purpose planting another vine in 
each space in the row. I have also an acre 
planted five by six feet apart, which, I am inclin- 
ed to believe, is as near as they ought to be on 
level ground, where the air does not circulate so 
freely as on the steep hill-sides. 

I train to stakes. Those at ten feet allow four 
stakes, six feet out of the ground; then the inter- 


vening one, intended to be planted, will give two! 


stakes to a vine. Some growers are training up- 
on trellises of wood-slats, four of them on five-foot 
posts, and a few on wires; but I perceive a prac- 
tical objection to trellises, in large vineyards, as 
lessening the free circulation of air amongst the 
vines, which is absolutely required for the produc- 
tion of fine fruit and well-ripened wood. 

I have had eighteen years’ experience in rais- 
ing fruit in Cleveland, and remember that the re- 
mark commonly made in former times was, that 
fruit, but especially grapes, would not remunerate 
the culturist. At the beginning of this period, 
fine grapes were sold at from 4 to 6 cents a pouud. 
I have raised and sold them annually during this 
time, and, in 1854, I sold, from 8 to 10 cents a 
pound, enough to realize $1,280, besides produc- 
ing 270 gallons of wine. Although there are 
over 200 acres of vineyard, now planted in the 
vicinity of Cleveland, the market is not so well 
supplied as it was five years ago; for large quan- 
tities are sent to Eastern and Western markets, 
by express, on the different railroads, and can be 


transported with as little injury to the grape as| 


would occur to any other fruit. They can be 
packed in bulk, in Champagne baskets, and kept 
in fine order for a week, in transportation. 
Grape-growing is yet in its infancy, with us, 
but it bids fair to equal, or excel, any of the 
branches of rural industry pursued in this coun- 
try. Although, as yet, comparatively little wine 
has been made in this county, it has been sufficient 
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to establish its excellent quality. Ohio State pre- 
miums having been awarded to the northern part 
of the State. Jas. Hovecuton, 

East Cleveland, Ohio. 


—_-_—-__ 2 22e > 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Apples in Tennessee. 





Our friend J. W. Dodge of Tennessee, took the 
visitors at the Tennessee State Fair by storm, with 
his fine apples, and being willing to disseminate the 
same, sends us notice to that effect, for which see 
the Ohio Cultivator Advertiser. Mr. Dodge has also 
furnished us the following details of his fruit, which 
speaks well both for the soil of the Cumberland 
Mountains for orchard purposes, and the skill of the 
producer. He has promised us a box of samples of 


Our mouth will water till 
we get them. Mr. Bateham says he must have some 
of the cuttings for the Columbus Nursery. Here is 
Mr. Dodge’s description : 


My display of apples comprised about a barrel 
and a half, neatly arranged in a glass case twelve 
feet in length. Of the known varieties, three 
were the Yellow Bell Flower, Large Striped 
Permain, Golden Drop or Russett, the Rhode 
Island Greening, Roxbury Russett and the Gra- 
venstein. I had hundreds of the Striped Pear- 
main that weighed about a pound each, and the 
Gravensteins were fully as large as the Pearmains, 
and those beautiful Bell Fowers would average 
full # of a pound. I have spent thirty years of 
my life in New York City, and am quite familiar 
with the fruit brought to that market, and each 
variety I have cultivated exceeds the New York 
fruit at least one third, and some are doubly as 
large; and my experience, added to the opinions 
of others, convinces me that I have suceeeded, 
without any doubt, in rearing some of the most 
thrifty trees, and produced the most perfect, deli- 
cious and enormous specimens of the apple, ever 
seen in this country or Europe. Many persons 
were present at the fair from various States, some 
who had seen fruit in all parts of the world; and 
it was the unanimous opinion that mine was great- 
ly superior in size and quality to any they had 
ever seen. ‘The cause of my fruit bringing such 
unprecedented prices I consider to be first, that 
they were the Premium Apples, and second, they 
had never been equalled ; [and third, that the fools 
are not all dead yet, in ‘Tennessee —Ep. O. C.] 
and a dish of them was looked upon as a perfect 
curiosity. Many of them sold at $5.00, for six 
apples, andsome as high as $5.20 for six. The 
barrel and a half brought about $111,00. 

The climate of Tennessee and the peculiar soil 
of the Cumberland mountains (a sandy loam,) are 
particularly adapted to the growth of the apple, 
and with the care that my trees have received, it 
can be brought to the very highest degree of per- 
fection in size, beauty and quality. 

One of my seedlings is «a sweet apple, enor- 
mously large, fine in appearance and delicious in 
flavor; color rich golden yellow; form even, round, 
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slightly oblong, rather spicy, rich, crisp and juicy, |stock, and thereby is liable to be broken off at 
very fine for the table or baking. The tree is that point by high winds. Besides for want of a 
rugged and erect, and a handsome grower. In| complete union at the point named, the sap often 
compliment to my wife I have named this apple | escapes there, and insects harbor and feed upon it; 
Sweet Mary. I find no sweet apple superior, if|and in this case the tree dies, or becomes worth- 
equal to it, in flavor, and none equal it in size.|less. If the tree be planted below the bud, these 
The “Sweet Mary” ripens in July. My other |disasters may probably be avoided; though then 
fine seedling is a very large sub-acid winter apple, |they cease to be dwarts, and pursue the growing 
keeping well through into Spring. It is extreme-|characteristics of standards. The Mahaleb is, 
ly dark, a deep red in the shade, and a crimson | however, unexceptionable to propagate the Duke 
black in the sun, with a deep bloom without stripes. |and Morello classes upon. 

Form roundish oblong, slightly tapering at the| And now, kind reader, you may ask, what 
base, very regular in shape and size. Flesh yel- would you substitute instead? The answer is, try 
lowish white. ‘The tree handsome and spreading our common sour Morellos: it is widely dissemi- 
but not too open; a very prolific bearer. It is one | nated in the west, and grows readily from seeds— 
of the best cooking apples I know of, as it melts | these sorts are as hardy as Oaks. Buds don’t al- 
like butter. It is fine for dumplings, and also first | ways “take” as easily on them—unless done with 
rate out of hand towards Spring. It is a rich,|more care, and earlier—as on the Mazzard and 
highly flavored, juicy fruit, and I consider it in| Mahaleb. 

every particular a No.1 apple. I call it, from| Five years ago we planted sixteen varieties, 
our mountain upon which it originated, the Cwm-|two of each sort, budded on this sour Morello, 
berland Black. Ihave one other seedling only,| and every one are growing; have all borne more 
a winter apple; fair size to large; green with ajor less fruit, and passed through last winter un- 
blush next the sun; form, smooth, round and hand-| harmed: every season since, we have propagated 
some; good eating apple late in the Spring; a fine | more or less of them on this latter stock, and thus 
cooking apple all the time; a great keeper, abun-|far not a single loss. S. Corman. 
dant bearer, and a superior cider apple; none sur-| Carroll, Fairfield Co., O., Dee. 1856. 
pass it. Ihave named it the Cider Cup. The | ° 





three seedlings are from ten to fifteen years old. An Ohio Boy in lowa. 

The Cider Cup and Cumberland Black give me| arene 

over ten bushels of fruit each, at a bearing. | Cor. Harris:—Having been for several years 
None of the works on fruit give an accurate |a subseriber to the Oultivator, whilst living in 

description of the large striped Permain, as|Ohio, and although removed to the far West, yet 

grown in my orchard. It is an enormous apple, | I find the Cultivator almost indispensable. I re- 








and more regular and handsome in shape and ap- 
pearance, and superior in its richness and flavor 
and keeping qualities to any of the Permains I 


jmoved from Madison Co., Ohio, in March 1855, 
to this country, bought 720 acres of land lying on 
‘the Iowa City and Ft. DesMoines road, 100 miles 





have ever seen. It keeps crisp and juicy till} west of the former, 50 east of the latter place ; 
June, or even later. have enclosed 400 acres, and have raised the past 
/season 80 acres of corn, yielding about 80 bushel 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | per acre, worth at home 40 cts. per bushel; also, 
Experience with Cherry Stocks. '25 acres spring wheat, yielding 28 bushel per 
a er ‘acre, worth $1 per bushel; also 10 acres oats, 
Cor. Harris:—As you invite Horticulturists| yielding 60 bushel per acre, worth 40 cents per 
to contribute to the columns of your Cultivator,| bushel, together with melons, turnips, potatoes and 
with your permission, I propose occasionally, with-| other vegetables, to the amount of $150; have 
out arrogating to myself tke title “ Horticulturist,” | also set out a few fruit trees of an inferior kind, 
to furnish short articles derived mainly from ex-| being the best we can get here, and an acre of 
periments on that subject. ‘Locusts of last spring’s sowing, now from 5 to 7% 
Cuerry Stocks.—Nurserymen in this country feet high; have 140 acres broke, ready for a crop 
make use of but two kinds to any extent, these |the next season; sowed 15 acres timothy, which 
are the Mazzard, a small black sweet cherry, and | looks finely now. If any of the Madison boys 
Mahaleb, a French variety. The former are|can beat this, considering the disadvantages of a 
used to propagate upon as standards, the latter as} new country, let us know by writing to the editor 
dwarfs; and these latter have proven much more |of the Ohio Cultivator, sending him your dollar, 
hardy in this latitude and the west than the for-|and becoming a subscriber, as I now do, for the 
mer. For certain improved classes, as the Bigar-| year 1857. JAMES DELAND. 
reus, and some of the Hearts, both these stocks | Jasper Co., Iowa. 
are to some extent objectionable. The Mazzard| a Ton ar 4 
in some localities in the west, has occasionally suf-| CLeantnc Stoves.—Stove lustre when mixed 
fered by severe winters, in a few instances killed/ with turpentine and applied in the usual manner, 
outright. The Mahaleb has proved more hardy, |is blacker, more glossy and durable than if put 
but the stock is too slow growth for the sorts|on with any other liquid. The turpentine pre- 
above named and seldom, if ever, forming a com-|vents rust—and when put on an old rusty stove, 
plete union at the junction of the bud, with the! will make it look as well as new. 
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Home Sports for Winter Evenings. 





At this season of holidays and of social gather- 
ings, we trust that none will think it out of place 
for us to give a chapter on sports and pastimes 
for the young folks. 
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company then pass in procession between the can- 
dle and the leader, who is not allowed to turn his 
head at all, but must name each person passing 
by his shadow on the sheet. All will disguise 
themselves of course, and the mistakes made in 
the guesses afford much amusement. 

Tue Rute or Contrary is very simple. 
All the players, standing up, take hold of the sides 
of a handkerchief. The president of the game 








American farmers, as well as business men, to| (taking hold with the rest) makes circles on the 
become prematurely old, from an excess of labor| handkerchief with his finger, saying, “ Here we 
and care ; and as one means of checking this evil,| go round by the rule of contrary; when I say 
we advocate an increase of social recreations— |‘ hold fast,’ let go; when I say ‘let go,’ hold fast.” 


and this, too, not only for the children and youth, 
but also for the older people. Let them all join 
occasionally, at least, in mirthful sports, and ver- 
ify the old adage that 
‘<A little laughter now and then, 
Is useful to the be-t of men.” 

Especially we hope that during these long winter 
evenings, the young folks will have many a right 
good time together. And as we have noticed that 
sometimes there is a lack of amusements at these 
social gatherings, we propose to enumerate a few 
games or sports that may be of service to those 
whose especial duty it may be to provide enter- 
tainment for their youthful friends and neighbors. 
Some of them are doubtless familiar to our read- 
ers, and we claim originality for none. 

Tue Huntsman. This game is one of the 
liveliest winter evening pastimes that can be im- 


| He then says either one, as he may choose. When 
he says “let go,” those who do not hold fast pay 
| forfeits ; when he says “hold fast,” all who do 
‘not immediately let go, pay forfeits. It may be 
thought that few will be caught by so simple a 
game. All such had better try it. 

| Tne Travers. Each player selects a trade, 
which he carries on in dumb show, as follows : 
|The tailor sews, the cobler mends a shoe, the 
laundress washes imaginary tubs of shirts, the 
painter paints a portrait, the blacksmith hammers, 
ete. One of the parties is chosen King of the 
|trades, and commences by working at his own. 
| The others then work at theirs, till the King takes 
it into his head to change his trade, when all stop 
work except the one whose trade has been stolen 
by the King, and he sets to work at the King’s 
itrade, till his majesty changes again, and takes 


agined; it may be played by any number of per-/S0me one else’s; this individual then takes the 
sons above four. One of the players is styled the | King’s trade, till a third change is made—the oth- 
“Huntsman,” and the others must be called after|©T players remaining idle till the King resumes 
the different parts of the dress or accoutrements his first occupation, the signal for all to work. 
of a sportsman; thus, one is the coat, another Any player making a mistake, pays a forfeit. 
the hat, others the shot, shot-belt, powder, dog,| My Granpmotuer’s GArpen. A circle is 
gun, ete. As many chairs as there are players, | formed, when one begins by saying, “ My grand- 
excluding the “ Huntsman,” should next be ranged | mother’s garden is a beautiful garden. In my 
in two rows, back to back, in which the players|grandmother’s garden there are four corners.” 
must take seats. The Huntsman then walks; The next repeats the same, and so on around the 
round the sitters, and calls out the assumed name | circle, the slightest mistake being afterward pun- 
of one of them—for instance, “gun,” when that| ished by a forfeit. The tirst speaker then repeats 
player immediately gets up, and takes hold of the) what has been previously said, adding, “In the 
coat-skirts of the Huntsman, who continues his first corner there is a rose tree—I love you to 
walk, calling the others, one by one; each must distraction.” The others now repeat the whole 
take hold of the skirts of the one before him, and| as before; the leader again does the same, adding, 
when all are summoned, the Huntsman runs round|“In the second corner there is a sunflower—I 
the chairs as fast as he can. When he has run would kiss you, but I am afraid.” 
round two or three times, he shouts “bang,” and} After the third turn, he adds, “In the third 
at once sits down on one of the chairs, leaving| corner there is a peony—Tell me your secret.” 
his followers to scramble to the others as best they| Each player then whispers whatever he pleases 
can. Of course one must be left standing, for|to his next neighbor. After the fourth turn, the 
want of another chair, and this one is to be the| leader adds, “In the fourth corner there is a pop- 
next Huntsman, or if preferred, he may pay a|py- Tellme what you whispered to me just now.” 
forfeit. |The fifth time around, each one must add to the 
The “Shepherd and the Wolf,” “ Hunt the | whole oration, the secret he has whispered to his 
Slipper,” and “ Puss in the Corner,” are of the | neighbor, which furnishes much amusement. The 
same kind, and more generally known. “ Blind | forfeits can then be announced. 
Man’s Buff,” in its various forms, is another good! We should like to give some other games, but 
one. The modification called “Shadow Buff,” is| our space will not permit. We may do so at an- 
perhaps new. <A sheet is hung up, and the lead- | other time. 
er of the game sits on a low stool before it, and 
the candle is put on a table behind him. The’ 
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Lapies! The Editor wants to hear from you. 
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Written for the Ohio Cultivator. | 
“ And a Little Child shall Lead Them.’ 


The deep bells of the old South Church rung 
out the hour of twelve; then others followed far 
and near, until all parts of the city resounded | 
with the merry pealing of the noontide hour.) 
And the busy streets grew busier, as merchants | 
and mechanics, clerks and salesmen, leaving desk, | 
counter and workshop, mingled with the jostling | 
crowd, on their homeward way. 


Hither and thither they go in every direction, | 
with quickened step and half vacant look, for the | 
mind is too absorbed with the success and per-| 
plexities of business, to heed the passers by.) 
What to them are those half-naked, little outcasts | 
that they meet at every turn, with bold look, dir- 
ty face, and tangled hair, shocking enough to 
make a tender heart shudder, yet happy in their! 
rags and filth? or the queenly woman with her 
magnificence and beauty, sweeping along with a 
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heart, with kisses and caresses and murmured 
words of endearment. 

What to the child now are toys and trifles? 
Like a little bird on its warm nest, shielded by the 
mother wing, so her pure, soft cheek touches his 
own, and she nestles her little golden head so 
trustingly on his shoulder. And to the old man, 
what weight now has the world’s praise, or scoffs 
or jeers? Aye, there is the gem, and so bright 
is its sparkle that we cannot look at it but with 
misty eyes. 

Tous he had ever seemed, only a plain, old 
man, but that sweet child upon his bosom, fathom- 
ed the deep heart and drew forth its hidden treas- 
ures. We look upon him now with feelings akin 
to reverence, as heir of that inheritance, whose 
passport demands, that ye become “as a little 
child.” CuLtTIvaTor Mary. 


_-- 420088 —_——— 


All About Marrying. 


The world is just now in the midst of its wedding 





regal air yet bearing perhaps, beneath that costly season, and it is a favorable time to whisper a word 
garb, a heart all meagre and degraded? Aye, in the ears of the fluttering expectants. It is really 
there are thrilling romances, deeds of darkness pot so much an object for jesting, as for serious 
and tales of sorrow; and there are patient watch- thought. ‘ We look upon it in that light, and have 


ings and noble self-sacrifices; you meet them eve- saved some capital reflections which we clipped 
ry hour, yet they do not startle you or challenge ’ ’ “ . 
ate ieliiinateeen, ¢ iene allie seeeciinats, icin samunees | the Sandusky Register,a while ago, and for 
your app e y pay e : ’ : 
heralded them as fresh from the publisher, you which bees naturally give credit to the graceful and 
have never watched them upon the stage and per- Practical pen of Mrs. Merra Victoria Victor : 
haps shed tears at the tragedy! Ah, no, for they) It is a mournful fact that this world is full of 
are unwritten volumes, silent actors, still you meet young men who want to marry and dare not. 
and mingle with them constantly, and like them’ Deny this, as some will, it is nevertheless true, as 
perform your part in the great Pantomime of we can easily show. In this town, for instance, 
Life. there are some thirty or forty young men, well-to- 
Look now at that moving multitude. An old/do in the way of salaries and business, yet who 
man is there with gray hair and feeble step, lean- | refuse to take the step which they ALL WANT TO 
ing upon his cane for support. Were you enthu-| Taker, but do not; and why? The large majority 
siastic you would not choose Aim for a study; you of them have salaries ranging from $500 to $700 
would seek amore striking external than he bears,| per year, and a few have $800 and $1000 per 
for his apparel is plain and manner unpretending, year. Now, the first question to be asked by any 
and his features have a troubled look, as though|sane man is, can I properly support a wife if I 
the heart they portrayed was waste and unlovely. take one? ‘Then he counts the cost of living as 
Let us follow him and learn the truth of our im-) the woman of his preference would wish, and lo! 
pressions, for perchance we may yet find an un-| he finds to his amazement that his income is vast- 
looked for gem. ly too small to support even a modest modern es- 
Ile reaches his dwelling, enters it and seats|tablishment; and somewhat saddened by the re- 
himself wearily by the fireside. But the good / flection, he plunges into labor, and courts business 
wife has a knowing look and her step is more| with an assiduity that takes away his health 
brisk than usual as she bustles around with her| eventually, in hope of attaining an income that 
preparations for dinner. Presently she looks up| shall enable him to marry and have a home of his 
with the manner of one who has something very|own. And this is the secret of all the hard, un- 
pleasant to communicate, and says, “Father do ending toil of the young men of to-day who are 
you know Ella is here?” fast approaching thirty years of age—this is the 
You look at him with interest now, for all care| reason of so many disappointed men and waiting 
and weariness have vanished, as he hastens to the | women, deny it or hide it as you may. 
sitting room and opens the door softly and slily.| But, says some good woman, you do us injus- 
A sweet, fair child of hardly two years, is playing) tice, for any woman who truly loves a man will 
in the centre of the room, amid a profusion of | adapt herself to his circumstances with the great- 
pictures and toys of every description. Her at- est pleasure. But what man of any sensitiveness, 
tention is arrested, and she looks up. One shout) or high sense of honor, would take a woman from 
of delight and the little hands are outstretched easy circumstances and a pleasant and well-fur- 
and the tiny feet tottering towards Grandpa, who} nished home to adorn his little four rooms and do 
catches her in his arms and clasps her to his great! his housework, as the first principles of economy 
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would demand of him? Few will do it; for, 
though the woman signifies her willingness to take 
up with such experience, we are all such crea- 
tures of circumstance that there would be com- 
plainings on her part, eventually; and sickness 
from over-exertion; and unhappiness from many 
cares—all of which would render marriage any- 
thing else than pleasant. And so the young men 


very wisely think, preferring a few years more of 


single loneliness, in order to obtain money enough 
to support a modest house of between twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars a year expense, rather 
than to place a modernly educated woman into the 
house of six hundred dollars a year, where she 
must do her own work. 

Now, whatisthe remedy? Plainly that women 
must fit themselves to be such wives as the young 
men must have. Else the young men must fit 
themselves to be such husbands as the women 
want, and spend the very choicest years of their 
life in the dismal drudgery of a ceaseless toil, 
breaking down health, happiness, energy, only to 
give themselves up to marriage when the best of 
their manhood is gone. The women must choose 
for themselves which it shall be, for the matter is 
solely in their hands. Let mothers say to their 
daughters, put on that calico gown, go into the 
kitchen and prepare dinner, take charge of this 
household, and fit yourself to become a wife and 
a mother—let the young woman cheerfully con- 
sent to such service; and, instead of lavishing all 
thought, and time, and money, upon the adorn- 
ment of the body, seek to accustom the hands to 
proper industry, and to school the mind to proper 
tastes—then there will be no longer complaint 
that young men “cannot afford to marry,” and we 
shall have beautiful, modest houses all around us, 
and women will have loving husbands, and life 
shall once more have something of the truthful- 
ness and virtue which it had in the days of our 
blessed fathers and mothers, when it was woman’s 
ambition to become the head of the house, and 
the mother of noble children. 

ae a“ 


Petticoat Suspender. 


Strings and pins may be reckoned among the 
plagues of a woman’s life; and I am quite sure 
of enlisting the sympathy of my fair friends, 
when I tell them how to dispense with those 
troublesome, and, in some cases, painful appli- 
ances. Beyond pricking, scratching, slipping, 
and tearing the fabric, I have nothing to say 
against pins, especially as they have, of late years, 
been, to some extent, superseded by buttons and 
hooks and eyes; but the strings remain as they 
were from the beginning, and are worn at the 
present time with as little regard to the true end 
and purpose of dressing, as they were a thousand 
years ago. 

The petticoat suspender is made of linen, coutille, 
or any light material, as the wearer may desire. 
It is about five inches wide, and must be fastened 
to the corset, and form a part of it, and must 
always fit the lower part, and by doing so, carry 
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the whole of the bands and strings which usually 
compress and enlarge the waist, entirely over the 
hips. It will, in this case, form a base of support 
to the whole of the underclothing, and distribute 
the weight on the parts best adapted to bear it. 
The hook which I invented some years ago, and 
which has now come into such general use, was 
intended to accomplish this end, and to some ex- 
tent it has done so; but as strings were still neces- 
sary, the object was only partially accomplished. 
The strings are, however, no longer necessary 
with the petticoat suspender; for, by sewing three 
rows of buttons into it, the petticoats are buttoned 
on in tiers, one over the other, and are thus kept 
in their proper position. 

The advantage of this contrivance will be at 
once perceived by all who have paid the least 
attention to the art of dressing so as to avoid in- 
juring the body by any undue pressure upon the 
thorax and abdomen, and by those also who seek 
to display the grace and elegance of the female 
figure, and preserve the beautiful undulating lines 
of the waist; for, by making the curve gradual, 
as is done by the petticoat suspender, the waist 
has the appearance of being small without that 
cutting to which it is usually subjected—Map- 
AME CAPLIN. 


a oe —_ 
A Poet’s Admonition. 





Two years ago last Summer, I stepped off the carg, while ona 
hasty run along the Little Miami, and presently spring into a sad- 
dle, and, after a ride along a winding wooded road, drew rein at the 
cottage gate of my sweet girl friend, whom I had never seen before, 
and in whose pleasant company the short two hours fled, and the 
sun went down upon us, all too soon, and I was obliged to retrace 
my steps and resume my ride upon the rail. Sundry times last 
Summer, as I flitted by “‘ Mt. Home,”’ I tried to force cireumstances, 
and stop over; but no! business was inexorable, and pleasure must 
yield. And now, this last day of the year, she sends me this gentle 


reminder-—Ep. 





“A whole Year of Faith and of Token.” 


A year of faith! came there no whispered token, 
When fairies danced around the couch of Spring? 

Didst thou not feel the link was yet unbroken, 
When skies were cleft by thunder’s golden wing? 


On Autumn's breath came not the spirit message — 
*’Mid death and change I will be true to thee!’ 
These dying leaves and flowers aro not the presage 

Of what my pure and fervent trust shall be. 


And when thro’ Winter's bare and dreary arches, 
The muffled winds did sadly shriek and moan, 

Or chanted low the dead year’s funeral marches, 
Came to thine ear no sweetly haunting tone? 


A year—thy faith failed not! the unseen fingers 
Of Hope traced e’er, on mem’ry’s tablet fair, 

The treasur’d words, whose magic influence lingers 
To bless thee in the hours of gloom and care. 


There are affinities of soul, which ever 
Most strangely bind us, spite of wish or will, 

In thralls no fate, or power, or chance, can sever — 
Forevermore the electric chords shall thrill 


That first around our hearts (one Summer even, 
Whose loveliness I never can forget.) 

Were thrown; Then was the silent token given, 
That thou, a sister, ', a brother soul, had met 


CaRRIE Myi rk 
Mt. Home, Dec., 1856 
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Onto CuLTivaTor Orrick, Jan. 1, 1857. 

We presume that the farmers have generally marketed their 
surplus produce for the season, and as we report prices and pros- 
pects for producers only, and not for speculators, we need not oc- 
eupy much space in this No. of the Cultivator with figures. In 
this Department it will be our aim to keep farmers posted in re- 
gard to prices of Cattle, Wool, Hogs, Grain. Dairy and other do- 
mestic preducts, with such hints and glimpses of the future as 
we can obtain by extensive observation of the whole field. 

At this particular time money is rather hard to be got, as most 
people have settlements to make on the Ist of January. Tax 
paying is over, and in a few days, as soon as people have time to 
figure up, they can estimate their surplus or deficiencies, and 
make their ealculations accordingly. 


The Eastern Markets are steady, and will not warrant pur- | 


chases for export. 
healthy condition. 


At home, prices are fair, and business is ina 
Of Hogs, the Price Current says : 


* Our advices from the West leave no doubt whatever that 
there will be a marked falling off in the pork packing business 
this year, as compared with last, and upon acareful comparison 
of our notes, we have but little hesitancy in stating that the crop 
the present year will not exceed that of 1854-55, which was 
twenty-eight per cent less than last year’s crop.” 





JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 


Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 40 and 42 Lower Market 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Editor and Proprietor. 


The ‘cheapest and best Farmer's Library. 


When I purehased the property of the Ohio Cultivator of Mr. 
Bateham, there were a2 good many surplus sheets of the previous 
years, which I have put in handsome embossed muslin binding, 
and, to make them immediately available, have concluded to offer 
them at the astonishingly low price of fifty cents a Vol., at the 
office, or packed and delivered in the express office. The paper 
is all clean and smooth, and the matter is of standard value ; 
each Vol. being complete in itself, and the same matter is not 
repeated in different Vols. These Vols. form a perfect Encyclo- 
pedia of Agricultural, Horticultural, and Domestic Intelligence, 
suited to all years, and to all seasons of the year. Thus the 
whole twelve years of the Ohio Cultivator, containing a running 
history of agricultural progress in the West nowhere else to be 
found, can be had for only six dollars. Each Vol. is richly worth 
a dollar. 

Send to, or call on us at this office, or on either of the agents 
we name in the cards below. 

Any other of our friends who are willing to engage in the sale 
of these books, with or without soliciting subscribers to the cur- 
rent Vol., will be supplied at rates to justify, on application to us, 
with satisfactory reference if unknown to us personally. 

Active, honest, and capable young men, who desire a good bus- 
iness for the Winter, can make good wages by engaging in selling 
these Vols. and collecting subscribers to the Cultivator. I shall 
hereafter print only such an edition of the Cultivator as the cur- 
rent subscription demands, and when this lot is disposed of, there 
will be no more bound Vols. to be sold in this way. 

Postage prepaid on these Vols., is about 30 cents each, by mail. 

S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Publisher Chie Cultiv anew. 
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keep bound volumes for sale. 
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keep bound volumes for sale. 
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Bookseller and Stationer, Chillicothe, Ohio, 





keep bound volumes for sale. 
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| Merchant, Zanesville, Ohio, 
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keep bound volumes for ‘Sav, 
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keep bound volumes for sale 


keep bound volumes for sale. 
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